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In fact, the main instrument in transmitting to us a
knowledge of the ancient world.    Greek is the most per-

President Porter of Yale, as well as President Eliot, was to have takea
part in it. It has now become two-cornered, if such a term were per-
missible, and I am called to criticise directly what is known as the new-
departure of Harvard. I am glad that the matter has been brought to a
crisis. The movement has been long going on at Harvard in a silent
way, and it is time that the public and parents should have an opportunity
of knowing what is the system adopted in one of our foremost colleges.
President Eliot has formulated the question in a manner that is large,
loose, vague, showy, and plausible, but I think I shall be able to show th.6
fallacies that underlie his reasonings. The sacred word " liberty " has been,
used as a catchword to lure students, and young men are made to believe
that they will be permitted to choose those studies in which they can ob-
tain the highest grades with the least labor. I am not antiquated, and
although I am an old man, I am not old-fashioned. My aim all througli
my professional life has been to elevate learning, and I hope to see every
new branch, of true learning introduced into our colleges, but I cannot
indorse the course which Harvard has pursued. I believe that men
should have freedom in choosing their studies; but the freedom has limits.
Men are free to choose their colleges, and the departments which they
will follow in these colleges, whether law or medicine or theology; but there
liberty should cease, and it should be understood that certain branches
must be studied. To hold the contrary leads at once to a reductio ad
abswdum. What if a medical student should neglect physiology and
anatomy and materia medica, for music and the drama and painting ? It
is evident, therefore, that there must be some restrictions.

Now a college curriculum should have two elements or characteristics.
Pirst, there should be required studies for all who pursue a full course for
a degree; and secondly, the attendance at lectures and recitations should
be compulsory. The required studies should be disciplinary, affording
true mental training. Such studies are English, Greek, Latin, German,
French, history, mathematics and physical science. Later in the college
course should come biology, geology, political economy, and the mental
sciences. All these studies should be so spread over the years passed by
a boy at school and at college, that each step naturally leads to another.
In other words, they should be logically arranged. The degrees of Master
of Arts and Bachelor of Arts were instituted as incentives in those higher
studies which have always been regarded as affording the best training
far the human mind, and I contend that those who wish to obtain these
degrees should be obliged to pursue the studies with which they have
always been associated. Other degrees may be instituted, such as Bache-
lor of Science or Bachelor of Literature, and different requirements may